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In 1894, a group of midwestern Populists migrated to a 
sparsely populated region of Baldwin County, Alabama to establish 
Fairhope, a cooperative community based on the fundamental tenets 
of the single tax theory. Although the founders put into effect 
a fairly accurate demonstration of the single tax under the given 
conditions, the colony did not win the immediate support of many 
single tax disciples. Some held that it would be more beneficial 
for the single tax movement, which became a strong organized 
force by 1888, to concentrate its energies behind putting single 
taxers in public office. Other single taxmen praised Fairhope 
and recognized its potential to advance their theories. Yet, 
most of the controversy surrounding Fairhope concerned the 
interpretation and practical application of single tax ideology. 
Local, sta^te, and federal laws, as well as natural human 
frailties, proved to be major hindrances to a pure manifestation 
of single tax doctrine. Yet, Fairhope was not a failure. 

Fairhope professed merely to be a simulation of single tax 
theory; and in this regard, it was successful. 

The concept of the single tax, although advocated for years 
by German economists and the French Physiocrats, never inspired a 
major movement until the publication of Henry George's Progress 
and Poverty . In his celebrated work, George attempted to explain 
why, during a period of great industrial growth, a great number 
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of Americans were destitute. George's personal observations led 
him to conclude that the system of private landholding was 
responsible for the vast economic disparities of the late 
nineteenth century. 1 Private ownership of land was unjust in 
that it allowed only the holders of the land to benefit from 
increased land value created by the community. The majority was 
refused access to a vast amount of unused acreage held solely for 
investment purposes by an elite few. George condemned private 
land holding as a "denial of natural right - a subversion of the 
law of nature" which ultimately sentenced the masses to a life of 
pauperism. 2 

To alleviate the injustices of the system, George 

recommended common ownership of land. However, such a radical 

change would shake the foundations of society. George maintained 

the same advantages could be obtained by collecting, through the 

already existing tax structure, the full economic rent of real 

property excluding improvements: 

Let the individuals who now hold [land] still 
retain, if they want to, possession of what 
they are pleased to call their land. Let them 
continue to call it their land. Let them buy 


1 While living in California, George witnessed gross 
inequalities resulting from the private monopolization of land. 

He viewed the unusually high concentration of land in the hands 
of a few and speculative withholding of land from the market as 
responsible for retarding the state's early development. See 
Arthur Nichols Young, The Single Tax Movement in the United 
States (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1916), pp. 34-39. 

2 Henry George, Progress and Poverty (New York: Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, 1940), p. 403. 
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and sell, and bequeath and devise it. We may 
safely leave them the shell, if we take the 
kernel. It is not necessary to confiscate land; 
it is only necessary to confiscate rent. 3 

Products of capital and labor, such as interest, wages, and 
improvements were legitimate forms of income and would not be 
taxed. Under George's design, which was soon referred to as the 
'single tax' theory 4 , there would be only one tax, a tax on 
land; only land rents could be lawfully collected because land 
value is a product of the community. People would have equal 
opportunity to the land and be inspired to utilize the land in 
the most productive manner possible. There would be no benefit 
derived from holding more land than could be put to good use. If 
implemented, this policy would eliminate what George and his 
disciples considered one of the greatest evils, namely, land 
speculation. 

By the 1880's, the single tax had won widespread approval 

/*■ 

among social and economic reformers. The crash of 1873 and t h e 
ensuing depression heightened the general awareness of the 
enormous disparities of wealth that existed. Many came to 
recognize the injustice of simultaneous progress and poverty. 

The issue of land ownership was another prominent problem near 


3 Ibid., p. 405. 

4 The term 'single tax' was derived from the expression 
'impot unique' used by the French Physiocrats. In 1887, Thomas 
G. Shearman suggested that George use the name to describe the 
movement. One should be careful to note that the name 'single 
tax' is not an all-encompassing description of George's theory, 
but simply symbolizes the means by which to apply his principles. 
See Young, pp. 109-111. 
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the end of the nineteenth century. The emergence of large 
landholding monopolies, particularly railroad and mining 
interests, and the rising number of squatters in California 5 led 
many to question the security of title. For some, Henry George 
had the solution to their troubles. Progress and Poverty sold 
thousands of copies, was read by millions, and created a stir 
among intellectuals all over the world. George’s theory was also 
well received by workingmen as evinced by the Central Labor Union 
of New York City's nomination of George for mayor in 1886. 6 Not 
surprisingly, the national single tax movement soon became a 
strong and organized force in th^ilnited States. 

The First National Conference of Single Taxers was held in 
1890 in New York City. Prior to the convention, there were only 
small local single tax organizations known as Henry George Clubs 
or Land and Labor Clubs. This first national assembly of 
George's/followers was considered a success "with 500 delegates 
from over thirty states attending." 7 However, the Second 
National Conference held in Chicago in 1893 was not as well- 
attended. In contradiction of George's theory, the Conference 
voted to allow, with the exception of certain public utilities, 
private control of monopolies. George became discouraged with 

5 The overwhelming presence of squatters in California 
caused a vast amount of land to be tied up in litigation over 
property rights. This consequently retarded the sale and 
agricultural development of the land. Young, pp. 32-33. 

6 Ibid., pp. 92-107. 

7 Rhoda Heilman, Henry George Reconsidered (New York: 

Carlton Press, Inc., 1987), p. 108. 
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the amateur single taxers and their watered down version of the 
theory. As time was to reveal, certain aspects of Henry George's 
theory were not necessarily adhered to by the single tax 
movement. "From the start [the single tax movement] had a life 
of its own, closely involving that of its founder only at various 
points." 8 Although the basic platform of one tax was supported 
by many, the finer points of the theory sometimes went 
unacknowledged or were plagued by inaccurate interpretation. 
Consequently, it is not surprising that Fairhope's practical 
interpretation of Henry George's ideology was not always in 
accordance with the views of oth er^a lleged single taxers. 

In November of 1894, E. B. Gaston led twenty eight settlers, 
nine of whom were children, to Baldwin County, Alabama to 
establish Fairhope, a utopian community. The primary aim of the 

- r 

colony's founders was to demonstrate, as closely as possible, the 
principles of Henry George's single tax theory. However, 
throughout its existence, Fairhope's efforts to practice the 
single tax theory were met with a mixture of praise and 
disapproval from single taxers all over the country. Henry 
George, himself, made no direct comment concerning Fairhope, yet, 
on a general note, he did not look favorably upon communitarian 
experiments. In an article in The Standard . George claimed "the 
single tax cannot be fairly tried on a small scale in a community 
not subject to the single tax." 9 

8 Ibid., p. 105. 

9 Young, p.256. 





Consequently, many adherents of the single tax did not 

approve of the Fairhope plan from the very beginning. Many 

feared that the colony was destined to fail and would only 

reflect poorly on the single tax. A previous attempt to 

introduce the single tax in Hyattsville, Maryland was defeated-*-® 

and many of George's discouraged followers did not foresee a 

bright outcome for Fairhope. Even if the colony did succeed in 

portraying the principles of the single tax, it may 

tempt antagonistic interests to buy up 
surrounding lands and, by preventing sales to 
colonists, smother out the enterprise, and so 
afford what superficial observers would regard 
as a failure of the single tax in practice. 11 

Despite the initial uneasiness oif^f^number of single taxers, 
Fairhopers put into practice what they considered the closest 
simulation of Georgian theory possible under the given 
conditions. The colony's practical application of the theory, 
however, proved to be another point of contention. Those who 
criticized Fairhope for not being true to single tax ideology 
often failed to recognize the necessity of compromising single 
tax principle in order to reach any functional imitation of the 
theory. The goal of Gaston and the other colonists was to do 


10 In 1892, the Board of Commissioners of Hyattsville 
attempted to incorporate single tax theory into the tax structure 
by exempting all improvements. However, the Maryland Court found 
the action of the Board in violation of the state constitution 
and the single taxers gave up the experiment. See Young, pp. 145- 
147 and Joseph Dana Miller, Single Tax Yearbook (New York: 

Single Tax Review Publishing Company, 1917), pp. 56-59. 

^ E. B. Gaston, "Fairhope, the Home of the Single Tax and 
the Referendum," The Independent . 55 (1903), 1675. 
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their best to simulate the single tax, "to make good theories 
work." For Fairhopers, there was no such thing as a "good 
theory" that was not a "practical theory." 12 

According to the colony's original design, the Fairhope 
Industrial Association, incorporated under the laws of Iowa in 
1894, was to hold land in trust for the entire membership. The 
lands were to be leased to association members and non-members 
alike "at an annually appraised rental which [would] equalize the 
varying advantages of location and natural qualities of different 
tracts." 13 The funds acquired through rentals were then used to 
pay "all taxes levied by the state, cour^tar' or township on the 
property of the association or any of its members held within its 
jurisdiction." 14 The colony obtained its land through direct 
purchase, utilizing membership fees and rental receipts or 
through the donations of faithful single taxers. In harmony with 
George's j^iews on 'natural monopolies', the Fairhope Industrial 
Association refused to grant any private franchise furnishing 
"public necessities" such as water, heat or power. The 
association, itself, guaranteed to provide and maintain (as soon 

12 Fairhope Courier . December 1, 1894. When spelling out 
the ideals upheld by the Courier . Gaston appears to have adapted 
the concepts expressed by George: "And if the remedy to which we 
have been led is the true one, it must be consistent with 
justice; it must be practicable of application." George, Progress 
and Poverty , p. 329. 

13 Constitution of the Fairhope Industrial Association, 

1894, Art. IX, Sec. 2. 

14 


Ibid., Art. XVI. 
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as possible) such services by employing revenues from the 
general treasury fund. 15 


Despite such attempts by the colony to remain loyal to Henry 
George's doctrine, some single taxers were disappointed with 
Fairhope. A common complaint was that the colony was overly 
socialistic. After a shortlived venture to run a community 
mercantile department was discontinued by constitutional 
amendment in 1895, E. B. Gaston, association secretary and editor 
of the Fairhope Courier , believed single taxers would "realize 
that the tendency [of the colony] from the first had been away 
from socialism. 1,16 Yet, some felt Fairhope was still in need of 



further revision. That same year, three prominent national single 
tax figures, J. H. Springer, W. E. Brokaw, and his wife, Estelle 
Bachman Brokaw, joined the association and set out to reorganize 
Fairhope under stricter single tax terms. 

In ^special election on August 30, 1895, J. H. Springer, 
former secretary of the Indiana Single Tax League, was elected 
the first resident president of the association. The first 
association president, R. L. Clements never moved to the colony. 
His absence during Fairhope's early development most assuredly 
allowed E. B. Gaston, as secretary, greater reign over colony 
affairs. Springer's election, however, put him in a formidable 
position to influence Fairhope policy and limit the role of 
Gaston and the other colony pioneers. 


15 Ibid., Art. XI. 

16 Fairhope Courier . October 1, 1895. 
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In September 1895, W. E. Brokaw, former editor of the 
Sinale-Tax Courier , and Estelle Bachman Brokaw, former director 
of the Single Tax Propaganda Association of America, reached 
Fairhope. The Brokaws soon joined forces with the new president 
in opposition to the colony's original construction. During a 
meeting of the executive council on October 14, W. E. Brokaw 
raised the matter of amending the constitution. Gaston met his 
challenge by motioning to appoint Springer and the Brokavs to a 
special committee to revise the constitution. At the sane 
council meeting, a further move was made to lessen Gaston's 
authority in the colony. George Pollay ga^^notice that "at our 
next meeting I shall move for the 'divorce' of the editorship and 
management of the Fairhope Courier and the General Secretary's 
duties" 17 and called for the election of a new Superintendent of 
Industries by special election. At the meeting a week later, 
Gaston resigned from his position as head of industries and from 
his duties as editor and manager of the Courier . 

On the first of November, the Brokaws' proposed revisions to 
the constitution were formally presented in the Courier . Several 
of the major changes concerning membership were introduced with 
the aim of furthering pure single tax theory. First, it was 
recommended that the membership fee be reduced from $100 to $25. 
It was held that it was altogether inconsistent with single tax 
philosophy to charge any membership fee. A seventy-five percent 

17 Minutes, Fairhope Industrial Association (FIA), October 
14, 1895. 
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reduction in the fee was to lead to the hopeful elimination of 
membership fees entirely. 

Secondly, the revision committee suggested that only members 
be allowed to reside on association land. It was previously 
established that all members had to be approved by the executive 
council and would face possible expulsion if found guilty of 
violating "the spirit and purpose of the association" 18 by ten 
percent of the membership. It may be concluded that this second 
revision was an attempt to prevent the leasing of association 
land to anyone not adhering to the single tax "spirit" of the 
colony. 

Thirdly, the Brokaws called for the abolition of the 
privilege of a member's spouse to gain membership without 
payment of an additional fee. Offering two memberships, and 
thereby two votes, for the price of one was viewed as 
discriminatory against single members. Such favoritism, 
according to proponents of the revision, "had no place in a 
single tax colony" 19 attempting to achieve a state of utter 
equality. 

In order to reestablish the colony along more democratic 
lines, a fourth proposal was offered to make the constitution 
amendable by majority vote rather than by three-fourths of the 

18 Constitution of the Fairhope Industrial Association, Art. 
IV, Sec. 3. 

19 Paul E. and Blanche R. Alyea, Fairhooe 1894-1954: The 
Story of a S ingle Tax Colony (Birmingham: University of Alabama 
Press, 1956), p. 49. 
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entire membership. The opponents to the revisions, however, were 
quick to point out the inherent problems with these four 
amendments, on grounds of their inconsistency with a practical 
application of the single tax. 

The reduced membership fee would greatly hamper the colony's 
ability to procure land, an essential requirement for the 
experiment's success. It was also feared that a decrease in the 
fee would attract members uncommitted to the tenets of the single 
tax. The provision allowing only members the privilege of 
residing on colony lands "would be exercising the legal power of 
property in land; the very power that the founders of the 
Fairhope Association [and all single taxers] are seeking to 
abolish." 20 The granting of full membership to a member's spouse 
without requiring an additional fee was believed to avoid 
inflicting an unnecessary burden on married couples who "would 
need no m6re land than a single person." 21 The proposed revision 
of this clause would probably also result in a loss of the 
women's voice in colony matters, which was generally recognized 
as an unfavorable and unjust outcome. The last of the 
controversial proposals, that concerning the vote requirement for 
amendments to the constitution, was seen by its opponents as the 
greatest potential threat to the colony's single tax agenda. 

Their fear was based on the fact that, for financial and 

20 L. G. Bostedo to E. B. Gaston, November 18, 1895, 

Fairhope Single Tax Colony Archives (FSTCA), as quoted in Alyea, 
p. 51. 


21 


Alyea, p. 52. 
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practical reasons, some non-single taxers were granted membership 
in the colony. Making the constitution amendable by a mere 
majority vote would increase the possible incorporation of 
provisions in opposition to the standards of Henry George. 

The Brokaws' proposals were resoundingly defeated when 
brought up to colony vote on December 3. Later on December 16, 
Gaston's supporters petitioned to have their leader reinstated as 
editor of the Courier . The departure of Springer and the Brokaws 
and Gaston's re-election to the position of secretary of the 
association in February 1896 marked the end of the power 
struggle. In an article in the Courier entitled "Lessons from 
Practical Experience," Gaston wrote that the Fairhope plan was 
saved from strangers who "felt incumbent upon them to review and 
remodel the whole constitution and thought that their prestige 
would make it an easy thing for them to do so." 22 These 
revisionists, "who considered themselves authorities on 
sociological problems", instigated disagreements that potentially 
could have "threaten[ed] the very existence of the 
organization." 23 By surviving this confrontation, Fairhope was 
able to reaffirm its existence as a workable utopian 
demonstration based on single tax principles. 

Unfortunately for Gaston, the power struggle was not to mark 
the end of the criticism of Fairhope's application of the single 
In 1897, the Chicago Single Tax Club considered supporting 

22 Fairhope Courier . March 1, 1897. 

23 Ibid. 


max. 
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Fairhope and was planning to hold a picnic to benefit the 
colony's land fund. However, it soon became apparent that the 
endorsement of the Chicago Club had strings attached to it. One 
of the club members to correspond with the colony, Clarence 
Moeller, soon began to make suggestions that, if followed, would 
ensure the "enthusiastic support" of nationally recognized single 
taxers. 24 Evidently, Moeller was attempting to thrust his 
personal interpretations of single tax theory on the colony. 

The situation with the Chicago Single Tax Club was 
compounded by the interference of Springer and Brokaw. Springer 
and Brokaw wrote to the Chicago Club members to persuade them not 
to endorse Fairhope. Some, including Moeller, took heed of their 
claims that Fairhope was invalid because the colony was not 
incorporated under Alabama law. Others, such as Hiram B. Loomis, 
reviewed Springer's case and dismissed it. Their efforts to 
prevent national recognition of Fairhope may not have been as 
persuasive as they had hoped, yet the arguments of Springer and 
Brokaw initiated further investigation of Fairhope policy. 

The Chicago Club members began to question the organization 
of Fairhope of the grounds of the single tax. It appears from 
Loomis' correspondence, that there existed a general uneasiness 
regarding the integrity of various settlers who appeared to be 
involved in private land speculation at the colony's expense. 
Moeller even went as far as to suggest that the colony was "not 


24 


Clarence Moeller to E. B. Gaston, June 23, 1897, FSTCA. 
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single tax but a land speculation scheme." 25 As evidence to 
these claims, the Chicago critics were quick to point out that 
one of the accused speculators, Dr. Clara Atkinson, was the 
sister of E. B. Gaston. Loomis felt these accusations were such 
serious threats to the colony's credibility that they warranted 
possible relocation. In a letter to E. B. Gaston, Loomis stated, 
"conversations which I have had lead me to seriously ask myself 
the question whether it wouldn't pay the colony to move elsewhere 
rather than try to carry such a burden." 2 ® Loomis failed to 
realize that these accusations were based on the independent 
activity of individual colony members, not the activities of 
Fairhope as a whole. The colony as a whole was as strongly 
opposed to land speculation as their Chicago brethren. Fairhope 
could not be held responsible for the human frailties of its 
members, nor could they force compliance to single tax doctrine. 

In the end, the Chicago Single Tax Club did not hold the 
proposed picnic for Fairhope and never formally endorsed the 
colony's application of the single tax. Harsh criticisms of the 
colony authored by Moeller appeared in the National Single 
Taxer . However, not all affiliates of national single tax 
organizations lost faith in the Fairhope program. A. C. 

Pleydell, editor of Justice , privately stated he believed the 
National Single Taxer treated the colony unfairly. Pleydell 

25 Hiram B. Loomis to E. B. Gaston, September 6, 1897, 

FSTCA. 


26 


Ibid. 
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maintained that the Fairhope Constitution was "as straight single 
tax as could be had so long as the state and federal governments 
persisted in interfering in local affairs." 27 

Despite the Chicago Club incident, the overall attitude in 
Fairhope for the following five years remained highly optimistic. 
An observer from Tennessee described the colony as a "growing 
community" whose members were "enthusiastic advocates of the 
common ownership of land." The members appeared "to be as happy 
and contented as one could expect to find a community of one 
year's experience." 28 The official Fairhope Industrial 
Association letterhead proudly proclaimed the colony as 
"organized to make good theories work, and doing it," whereas the 
Courier printed the confident slogan: "We will make good 
theories work." 29 

By 1900, Fairhope could boast of a colony owned and operated 
wharf (which soon proved to be a highly lucrative investment), a 
public library of twelve hundred books, and a community school. 
With the passage of time, people outside the colony began tc 
take the single tax experiment more seriously. Early skeptics 
had to have been amazed by the relative prosperity of Fairhope 
when compared to the failures experienced by many socialist 
colonies. During this period of growth, Joseph Fels, a wealthy 

27 A. C. Pleydell to E. B. Gaston, August 16, 1897, FSTCA. 

28 Gardiner L. Tucker, "A Single-Tax Community," The Nation 
(April 2, 1896), 269. 

29 Fairhope Courier . October 1, 1900. 
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soap manufacturer and single taxer, became actively involved with 
the colony. Through the aid of Fels' generous donations the 
colony was able to meet many of its financial needs and expand 
community services. 

During this period of overall prosperity the colony also 
witnessed improved relations with other national single taxers. 

In 1903, James Bellangee, one of the original founders of 
Fairhope, travelled throughout the northeast. On his trip, 
Bellangee addressed numerous single tax organizations in 
Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts and informed them of the colony's success. Through 
his tour, Bellangee not only spread the news on Fairhope but was 
able to secure enough contributions from single taxers to permit 
the colony "to take up some very favorable options which she 
[held] on much needed land." 30 

In 19^03, the colony saw itself as the darling of the single 
tax movement. Bellangee's meetings with single tax devotees in 
the north inspired him to profess the work that Fairhope was 
doing to be "the greatest for the propaganda of our faith that is 
being done in the United States." 3 -*- Along similar lines, Gaston 
claimed, "few experiences have given such comfort to the 
adherents of the single tax as Fairhope.... it has done all, and 
more than all, that was prophesied as the inevitable outcome of 

30 James Bellangee, "Prof. Bellangee's Tour," Single Tax 
Review. Ill (Summer, 1903), 58. 


31 


Ibid. 
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equal opportunity in land." 32 Both Bellangee and Gaston claimed 
that Fairhope was a particular boon for the single tax movement, 
maintaining that their limited model showed how application of 
single tax principles even deterred land speculation in 
surrounding areas. 3 3 

In 1904, however, Fairhope faced new problems. In what 
became "known nationally among single taxers as the Fairhope 
Controversy," 34 non-member lessees questioned the colony's right 
to collect the full annual use value of the land. Additional 
conflicts arose concerning the refunding of taxes on personal 
property and improvements. Still others criticized the colony, 
calling it despotic and undemocratic, for allowing the executive 
council to dominate Fairhope affairs and failing to grant voting 
rights to non-member tenants. 

On December 16, 1903, the colony held its annual 
equalization meeting in which the rental appraisals were 
explained and the members were given the opportunity to air their 
complaints. After a proposed sixty percent increase in rents, 
the meeting that year attracted an unusually large crowd. In 
spite of the arguments against the rent hikes, the membership 
voted to ratify the rental amounts and the meeting adjourned. 

32 Gaston, "Fairhope, the Home of the Single Tax and the 
Referendum," 1677. 

33 James Bellangee, "Fairhope: The Single Tax Applied," 
Single Tax Review . Ill (Autumn, 1903), 14. and Gaston, "Fairhope, 
the Home of the Single Tax and the Referendum," 1677. 


34 


Alyea, p.91. 
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Yet, the discontented tenants did not give up. Throughout the 
next five years, the same issues were persistently argued back 
and forth. The council maintained that previous rents had been 
too low and the newer rents were a better reflection of the 
increased demand on certain lots, particularly those on the bay 
front. When compared to similar locations, it was insisted that 
Fairhope rents were hardly out of proportion. 

In November 1904, the executive council suggested further 
increases in rents. The new rental evaluations created a 
commotion among members and non-members alike. Some tenants 
claimed that the rents were becoming overly burdensome and 
demanded detailed statements of all corporation 35 disbursements. 
They claimed that "a more full understanding as to the financial 
conditions and obligations of this corporation" would permit the 
tenants to judge "whether or not we have made good theories 
work. " 3 6 /*■- 

The problems at Fairhope were brought to the attention of 
national single taxers through the publication of the tenant's 
complaints in single tax journals. E. Q. Norton 37 , professed 


35 On October 1, 1903, the Alabama General Assembly passed a 
statute allowing the incorporation of non-profit organizations. 
The leaders of Fairhope were able to finally incorporate the 
colony under Alabama law. The official legal name of the colony 
was therefore changed from the Fairhope Industrial Association to 
the Fairhope Single Tax Corporation. 

36 Minutes, Fairhope Single Tax Corporation (FSTC), December 
29, 1904. 

37 It appears that Mr. Norton had some personal differences 
with the colony that may have attributed to his severe criticisms 
of Fairhope. Norton, who lived in nearby Daphne Alabama and 
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single taxer and editor of the Daphne Standard . sided with the 

dissident tenants. In a letter to the editor of the Single Tax 

Review . Norton implied that Fairhope practiced undemocratic 

methods in regards to its assessment of rents. Norton wrote: 

If the people of Fairhope, knowing most about 
its efforts to approximate single tax principles, 
can not be trusted to have a voice in determining 
its policy, then they are not satisfied either 
with the single tax, or with Fairhope's applica¬ 
tion of those principles; in either case it is 
pertinent to ask, why a form of government should 
be forced on any people. 38 

Since Fairhope did not have the power to abolish all other taxes, 
Norton argued that the colony did nothing but collect federal, 
state, and local taxes indirectly. As prescribed by George's 
theory, these taxes were to be obliterated. Norton viewed the 
Fairhope administration no better than, if not worse than, a 
municipal government. 

Yet, other single taxers upheld the Fairhope plan. In a 

/*' 

letter to Norton, Daniel Kiefer, chairman of the Fels Fund 
Commission, stated, "I do not...yet understand what your real 
grievance is." 38 According to Kiefer and his good friend, Bolton 
Hall 40 , the Fairhope dispute was "mainly a village quarrel, which 


served as the state delegate to the National Single Tax League, 
felt slighted because the colony management did not sufficiently 
attend to his suggestions. 

38 Editorial from the Daphne Standard reprinted in Single 
Tax Review . IV (Spring, 1905), 44-45. 

39 Daniel Kiefer to E. Q. Norton, June 5, 1905, FSTCA. 

40 Later in 1907 at the National Single Tax Conference in 
New York City, Bolton Hall was elected the first president of the 
American Single Tax League. See Miller, pp. 22-24. 
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in this case centers around the single tax administration instead 
of, as usual in villages, around the location of the town pump. 
Therefore, I think that they had better be left to settle it 
themselves." 41 Clearly, there was sentiment among the single tax 
movement to wait and let Fairhope iron out its own problems. 
Norton’s claims that Fairhope was "a great injury" to the 
movement were regarded as unfounded by men such as Kiefer. 42 

Still others, such as the management of the Mobile Daily 
Item , concurred with Norton's position. Not allowing non-members 
to vote on colony matters was viewed as a clear example of the 
inequalities of the Fairhope method. It was held that "if all 
had a vote, they would vote for the good of all. There are a few 
that fear that if all were given a voice that it would end the 
single tax. It would certainly end the aristocratic power, but 
not the principle." 43 

In answer to protests regarding the said 'despotic' powers 
of the executive council, the Mobile Daily Herald was quick to 
defend E. B. Gaston's honor. In an editorial, the paper 
reassured concerned single taxers that "no plan for assessment of 
rents devised or approved by E. B. Gaston is apt to prove 
unreasonable, unjust, or burdensome." 44 In a letter to a single 

41 Daniel Kiefer to E. Q. Norton, June 5, 1905, FSTCA. 

42 Daniel Kiefer to E. Q. Norton, December 16, 1905, FSTCA. 

43 "The Mobile Daily Item takes the Side of the Renters," 
Single Tax Review . IV (Spring, 1905) 44. 

44 " Mobile Daily Herald Upholds Gaston," Single Tax Review . 
IV (Spring, 1905) 43. 
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tax friend in Philadelphia, R. F. Powell confirmed that the 
leaders of Fairhope were sincerely devoted to the single tax 
philosophy and were zealous in their efforts to demonstrate the 
theory. The people of Fairhope were "freeing land as fast as it 
was in their power to do so...under present laws" and were 
practicing "the fullest and freest exercise of popular 
suffrage." 45 

While Fairhope was making headlines, W. E. Brokaw took the 
opportunity to publicly criticize the colony. Brokaw insinuated 
that Fairhope failed to be a simulation of single tax because 
tenants were indirectly required to pay taxes on unused lands. 

He claimed that Gaston and the leaders of Fairhope had 
suppressed the earlier efforts of true single taxers such as 
Springer, Pollay, and himself to impart their 'pure' single tax 
principle on the colony. Brokaw warned single taxers to be 
"cautious**how they commit, not only themselves, but the cause 
they advocate, to any colony experiment; especially in view of 
the innumerable illustrations extant of the difficulties and 
disappointments." 46 

In a reply to Brokaw's argument, Gaston stated; 

That anyone should have to pay rent for land 
in Fairhope, while similar land remains unleased, 
is one of the difficulties of attempting to apply 
the Single Tax under existing conditions, and 
must necessarily exist while the colony is 


45 R. F. Powell, "In Defense of Fairhope's Managers," Single 
Tax Review . IV (Spring, 1905) 47. 

46 W. E. Brokaw, "Fairhope Criticised," Single Tax Review . 

IV (Spring, 1905) 17. 
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striving to secure and hold land to provide for 
future population. 47 

Proponents of the colony recognized that Fairhope, as a working 
model of the single tax, was not without flaws. It was 
reasonably maintained that there was no possibility of 
constructing a pure representation of single tax theory. In the 
meantime, the Fairhope design "constituted the nearest approach 
to the Single Tax possible under existing laws, which is all that 
was claimed for it." 48 

The Fairhope Controversy mirrored the emergence on a 
national level of two opposing single tax views regarding the 
proportion of rent to be confiscated. Men such as Daniel Kiefer, 
Bolton Hall, and Joseph Fels, favored the collection of the full 
economic rent of the land such as Fairhope attempted to practice. 
Others, led by Thomas G. Shearman, adopted what was called "the 
single tax limited." Similar to the suggestions of those opposed 
to Fairhope's policy, the single tax limited design called for 
the collection of only enough rent to cover common expenses. 
Again, Henry George's theory was open to various interpretation. 
Despite the possibility of alternative methods of implementing 
the single tax, the Fairhope method remained a system which, on 
the basis of relative land values, attempted to collect land 
income directly. In this respect, Fairhope was true to the basic 
underlying tenets of single tax theory. 

47 E. B. Gaston, "Reply by Mr. Gaston," Single Tax Review . 

IV (Spring, 1905), 20. 


48 


Ibid. 
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The incorporation of the village of Fairhope in April 1908 
marked the end of the Fairhope Controversy. As time wore on, the 
dissidents recognized the impracticality of their demands and 
instead focussed their energies on acquiring the municipalization 
of Fairhope. The creation of the municipality of Fairhope was 
more or less viewed as a compromise between the dissatisfied 
members and the colony leaders. The colony transferred its 
roads and a number of its duties to the town as well as eighty 
percent of the land. However, the colony retained the right to 
determine and collect rent on colony land. It was prophesied 
soon after the incorporation of the town that "Fairhope will be 
known hereafter as a town, and the name 'colony' will go out of 
use, except to describe certain local usages such as 'colony 
rents' and 'colony lands'." 49 

The municipalization of Fairhope disappointed many of the 
colony's/Single tax friends. Support from national single taxers 
such as Fels, Kiefer, and Hall began to diminish. Under the new 
structure, the colony continued to collect rents, yet was in some 
ways subordinate to the town. In a letter to Gaston, Kiefer 
claimed that incorporation of the village "practically nullified" 
the single tax qualities of the colony. 50 It was viewed that "in 
the town of Fairhope...there was neither legal nor universal 


49 Eastern Shore . July 1908, as quoted in Alyea, p. 135. 

50 Daniel Kiefer to E. B. Gaston, April 21, 1909, FSTCA. 
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sentiment for following the principle that 'all values created by 
the public be reserved to the public.'" 51 

Although municipalization denotes the close of the period of 
the Fairhope Controversy, the incorporation of Fairhope did not 
erase all discontent. In April of 1914, Alexander J. Melville 
filed a suit calling for the dissolution of the Fairhope Single 
Tax Corporation. Melville, who considered himself to be a single 
taxer, felt that it was impossible to attain a working 
demonstration of the theories of Henry George under Alabama law. 
Melville's complaint listed practically every criticism ever made 
against the colony. He claimed the rents were out of proportion 
to the value of the land and set according to the corporation's 
obligations. Other grievances concerned the 'undemocratic' 
activities of the colony administration, the extra burden on 
tenants to cover overhead expenses and taxes on unleased lands, 
and the polony's dependence on donations from Fels and other 
single taxers. 

The Mobile Chancery Court decided in favor of Melville and 
the corporation filed an appeal with the Alabama Supreme Court. 
The ruling of the Chancery Court against Fairhope "stirred many 
single taxers to action and many prominent single tax lawyers 
volunteered their services." 52 Evidently, the Fairhope colony 
retained much of its national backing. Many viewed the suit as 


51 Alyea, p. 139. 

52 Alyea p.174. 
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"an attempt to discredit the single tax" 53 and rushed to uphold 
George's principles. With the help of single tax friends, the 
colony met the charges brought against it and escaped 
dissolution. In June 1915, the Supreme Court of Alabama 
overruled the Mobile Chancery Court and dismissed the case. 

In the appeal, the court held that the Fairhope Single Tax 
Corporation was indeed a corporation and, as such, "except as 
forbidden or restrained by organic law," could be "created and 
authorized to do [what any individual may lawfully do] with its 
own possessions." 54 Once it was decided that the corporation 
existed, the court was then to determine whether or not it 
"failed to meet its purpose" 55 to demonstrate the single tax 
theory. The court declared that it could not register a 
judgement regarding the purpose in authorizing the corporation 
since it was unable to "affirm or deny that the stated purpose 
was impossible of approximate attainment." 56 As a result of the 
Melville suit, the colony's legal status was finally resolved and 
Fairhope could concentrate its efforts on refining its policies. 

In its attempt to "revolutionize the civilization of the 


53 Young, p. 255. 

54 Alyea, p. 178. 

55 Ibid. 


56 


Ibid. 
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world,"®’? Fairhope was an outright failure. As the years 
progressed, many of the Fairhope colony duties were turned over 
to the town. Gradually, the colony's role in the lives of the 
Fairhope citizens diminished. Consequently, many of the 
residents of Fairhope today are unaware that the Fairhope Single 
Tax Corporation ever existed. 

Fairhope's impact on the national single tax movement was 
never substantial; the colony was never officially endorsed by or 
connected with the movement as a whole. By professing to be a 
simulation of the theories of Henry George, Fairhope necessarily 
exposed itself to the criticism of national single tax figures. 
Yet, reflecting the various subtle interpretations of the single 
tax theory, single taxers were not consistent in their opinion of 
Fairhope. Fels called the colony "one of the most practical and 
valuable efforts being made...for the [single tax] cause."®® 
Others viewed Fairhope as a risky venture, destined to fail in 
its illustration of George's ideals. In fact, the colony served 
as an example of both the merits of the single tax system and the 
practical problems involved in its application. 

However, in respect to its attempt to simulate the single 
tax, Fairhope was a success. Like all communitarian experiments, 
Fairhope was constrained by practical situations. The founders 
of the colony knew from the beginning that a true application of 

57 James Bellangee, "Fairhope, Its Problems and Its Future," 
Single Tax Review . XIII (Summer, 1913), 19. 

58 Fairhope Courier . January 8, 1909. 
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single tax principles was not possible due to "conditions not 
ideal and beyond [their] control." 59 As stated by Bellangee, "We 
have nowhere comprehended and applied full democracy?" 60 
similarly, the principles of the single tax can not be fully 
realized under practical conditions. Despite inherent obstacles, 
Fairhope was able to simulate some form of Henry George's single 
tax theory through its methods of collecting the estimated full 
economic rent of the land. Occasional controversy arose 
regarding the colony's application of single tax doctrine, yet 
these troubles were "of a personal origin and resulted fror 
disagreements over details of administration," 61 not over the 
fundamental economic principles of the single tax. 




59 E. B. Gaston, "Mr. Bellangee on Fairhope," Single Tax 
Review . XIII (Summer, 1913), 50. 

60 Bellangee, "Fairhope, Its Problems and Its Future," 22. 

61 Ibid., p. 19. 
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